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Research on Humans, DoD Style: The Rules Are Flexible 


Recent revelations of experimental gassings and 
druggings of human subjects by Army researchers raise 
the question of what, if any, rules have been in effect to 
limit the curiosity of scientists in the employ of the 
military. 

The answer seems to be that the military services, and 
their cousins in the intelligence services, have for a long 
time gotten along with an individualized patchwork of 
customs and regulations that makes the National 
Institutes of Health look like a paragon of ethical 
purity. 

The subject of the military’s procedures had actually 
come under the scrutiny of the National Commission 
for the Protection of Human Subjects of Biomedical 
and Behavioral Research prior to the disclosure of 
Army tests with LSD and various other chemical agents. 
Just how far the inquiry will go is not clear, but the 
revelations of carefree testing with extremely dangerous 
substances should serve as a _ stimulus to the 
Commission’s curiosity. 

One reason for DoD’s prior aloofness to the ethical 
implications of research on humans is that DoD is not 
bound by any illusions about science in the service of 
humanity. It is merely an agency that funds lots of 
science, ranging from basic research in learning to ad- 
vanced weapons technology. Its mission is not the 
advancement of science, per se, but rather it uses science 
in the service of its mission. Whether that mission is 
beating the ‘‘enemy’’ to development of a superdrug or 
increasing personnel efficiency, the emphasis is on 
results, with each outfit under the DoD science umbrella 
often left on its own to seek payoffs. 

Not that there is not a research chain of command of 
sorts. It is just that finding out who is in charge is not all 
that easy. Col. Richard F. Barquist, Deputy 
Commander of the Army Medical Research and 
Development Command, for example, is the DoD 
liaison to the Commission; he is in charge of giving the 
Commission the information it needs on DoD policies 
and of assessing the impact of the Commission’s work 
on DoD. But, Barquist, when asked by a reporter, 
couldn’t put his finger on how many and what policies 
DoD employs for protecting human subjects, at least 
not offhand. 

One Army spokesman reported that the Director of 
Defense Research and Engineering (DDR&E) ‘‘supports 
all research funded by the services,’ but is not 
necessarily in charge. Clinical research, particularly 


human experimentation, comes under the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Health and Environment. 
‘*The Surgeon General of the Army has attendant res- 
ponsibilities to the Commander of the Materiel 
Command for research on the medical aspects of 
defense against chemical weapons,’ he said; but he 

added the role is merely advisory. 
Col. Henry Taylor, a psychologist in DDR&E, came 
closest to elucidating the command structure. DDR&E 
(Continued on Page 2) 


In Brief 


Legislation to undo the semi-sovereign status that the 
National Cancer Act of 1971 confered on the National 
Cancer Institute is seriously under study in the office of 
Theodore Cooper, the newly installed HEW Assistant 
Secretary for Health. Cooper, who has publicly stated 
that NCI’s position creates problems of balance and 
coordination with other parts of NIH, told SGR that he 
would like to bring NCI ‘‘back into the fold.’’ Since the 
Cancer Act was renewed for three years in the last 
session of Congress, 1977 would be the earliest date for 
a change. 

The drooping fortunes of the military’s own medical 
school, the Uniformed Services University of the Health 
Sciences, got a lift recently when President Ford 
wielded the shovel at groundbreaking ceremonies in 
Bethesda, Md. In May, the Defense Manpower 
Commission said the University was an outlandishly 
expensive means for producing physicians for the armed 
services, and recommended that it be abandoned (SGR 
Vol. V, No. 11). 

Clearly outside the jurisdiction of SGR, but we can’t 
resist the following summary of an opinion by the 
Office of the General Counsel of the US General 
Accounting Office, taken verbatin from the Monthly 
List of GAO Reports, August 1975: ‘‘Rear Admirals 
are divided into two classes for pay purposes — lower 
half and upper half. They are advanced to upper half 
when their service in grade is longer than half of the 
total number of Rear Admirals. 

‘‘Such an Admiral mandatorily retired on the last day 
of the month while in the lower half may not compute 
his retired pay as if he were upper half based on the fact 
that upper half admirals retired on the same day in 
sufficient numbers to qualify him for upper half had he 
been in active service on the first day of the next 
month.”’ 
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New HEW Chief: Keeping Up with the Folks Back Home 


In his remarks at his swearing-in ceremony and in 
later interviews, F. David Mathews, the new 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, has projected an image of a modest 
chap who does not yet presume to know much about 
the vast organization over which he presides. He has 
spoken of a desire to ‘‘bridge the worlds of ideas and 
action,’’ and of minimizing the intrusion of the 
federal role in everyday life — all safe enough, since 
no one is against such bridges or for such intrusions. 
But above all, he has emphasized his desire to learn 
about HEW. 

It is just possible, however, that the 39-year-old 
former president of the University of Alabama is not 
wholly preoccupied with the mysteries of HEW. 


Nourishment for this speculation is contained in a 
memo recently received by HEW staff members 
whose duties include answering run-of-the-mill 
correspondence from citizens to the Secretary. 

The memo advised staffers that all correspondence 
from Alabama is to be sent to the Secretary for his 
personal signature. They were also advised that the 
**F.”’ is to be dropped from the Secretary’s name, 
and that letters are to conclude with ‘‘cordially,”’ 
rather than ‘‘sincerely,’’ except in the case of letters 
to the White House, for which ‘‘faithfully’’ is the 
signoff. 

Back home in Alabama, both the governorship 
and the seat of Senator Sparkman will be on the 
ballot in 1978. 


DoD: Individual Units Make Own Procedures 


(Continued from Page 1) 

and the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Health and 
Environment share equal status and report to the 
Secretary of Defense. DDR&E is the focus for much of 
the software and hardware research and development, 
and the Assistant Secretary for Health and Environment 
is in charge of medical and biomedical research, 
particularly research conducted in-house. Within the 
Army, the Army Medical R&D Command, the Army 
Materiel Command, which includes the Edgewood 
laboratories and the Surgeon General, all report to 
Army staff, which reports to the Assistant Secretary. 

Nevertheless, most research units are generally left to 
their own devices. And, their devices for deciding which 
research should be funded are largely internal. The 
mechanisms governing the protection of human subjects 
are varied. 

Taylor states that in-house clinical research using 
human subjects is governed by DoD directive 600.4 
dated April 7, 1971. He notes that there is some 
confusion within the services over the status of the 
directive because officials have been talking about 
developing policies along the lines of the guidelines set 
by the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Nevertheless, he said it is the only directive in force and 


that the services have variously interpreted the directive 
and have issued implementing orders to suit their needs. 

According to Taylor, all of the present regulations are 
undergoing some changes, but include procedures for 
informed consent and require that clinical research pro- 
tocols calling for the use of human subjects be reviewed 
at the level of the Secretary or a designated repre- 
sentative. Taylor states that no such DoD directive has 
been issued for extramural research. 

One reason is that university-based research funded 
by DoD theoretically is subject to the same university 
review as HEW-funded research. Because university 
committees are supposed to pass on the adequacy of 
protections in proposals from faculty members 
presumably they cast a wide net. However, not all DoD 
field investigators operate on campus. Even if they did, 
there’s some feeling among protection specialists, like 
NIH’s Donald Chalkley, that university-level review is 
just part of the job. Chalkley, director of the Office for 
Protection from Research Risks, notes that HEW 
guidelines are ‘‘superimposed on an existing peer review 
system’’ which helps spot trouble. Despite the lack of a 
DoD order, however, and despite statements by DoD 
extramural research administrators that their programs 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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DoD: ‘Most of the Experts Are on Our Payroll.”’ 


(Continued from Page 2) 


by nature don’t generally involve risk, most invoke 
some policy or other. 

For instance, the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency (ARPA), which, according to staffer Robert 
Young, ‘‘supports huge amounts of classified 
research,’’ relies on internal scrutiny of research 
proposals. Young, soon to head the human resources 
division, one of six in ARPA, says ‘‘everybody here has 
a PhD,’’ and there’s little need for outside review. If 
there is a problem, a staff scientist can always call an 
outside expert. The current human resources chief, Col. 
Austin Kibler, a PhD psychologist frm the University of 
Michigan, says protection of human subjects is not 
much of a worry. Most work is in bio-feedback, learn- 
ing and other areas which he says pose no risk. ‘‘We 
don’t scare ‘em, they don’t ingest anything or inhale 
anything for that matter,’’ he says. He adds that 
personally he opposes a massive protections 
bureaucracy and says that, like it or not, the best pro- 
tection of a subject is the integrity of the investigator. 
However, Kibler says his office complies with the 
overall DoD directive even if its thrust is biomedical. 

The Army Research Institute (ARI) for the Be- 
havioral and Social Sciences handles most of the Army’s 
extramural research in training and performance, 
organizations and systems. Loaded with staff psycholo- 
gists and sociologists, it also conducts in-house work. 
At ARI, according to psychologist Robert Sasmor, 
review of proposals is mostly internal: ‘‘Most of the 
experts are on our payroll.’’ He adds that the decisions 
are not that tough. ‘‘We get more garbage than we get 
good stuff.’’ Sasmor says the Institute doesn’t fund 
anything that smacks of stepping on subjects’ toes, but 
there is a ‘‘protections troubleshooter’’ just in case. 
David Witter, also a psychologist, looks over prospec- 
tive awards to see that they are clean. Most subjects in 
Institute work are Army personnel and it’s ‘‘assumed 
they will cooperate.’’ Witter says the Institute used 
ethics codes of the American Psychological Association 
and the American Sociological Association as guides to 
protecting subjects because Institute scientists are 
generally members of one or the other and feel profes- 
sionally bound by the codes. 

The Office of Naval Research operates in yet a differ- 
ent way. Glenn Bryant, psychologist and head of the 
psychological sciences division of ONR, says staff 
panels review proposals and make funding decisions. 
His office uses the HEW guidelines as a rule of thumb 
and either ‘‘meets or exceeds’’ those standards. The 


Navy also has a policy issued by the Secretary of the 
Navy in 1969. 

The five-page document (SECNAVINST 3900.39) 
covers use Of volunteers in in-house and extramural 
research. Although it is biomedically oriented, it 
explicitly covers subjects in all ‘‘research, development, 
test and evaluation.’’ It features written informed 
consent to be signed by the volunteer before at least one 
disinterested witness. ONR contract officer William 
Wilkin states that contractors and grantees who plan 
using human subjects must agree to the policy, but he 
says there is no standard contract clause currently in use 
to certify compliance. Such a clause is ‘‘in the mill,’’ he 
says. 

Each of the six directorates in the Air Force Office of 
Research goes its own way, and Col. William Wisecut, 
program manager of the life sciences directorate, says 
that unit uses a bit of everything. When proposals come 
in, they are logged and everyone in the division gets a 
look. Staff members prepare written evaluations, and, 
if advice is needed, they call on other divisions, outside 
scientists, and even the National Science Foundation. 
Sometimes, says Wisecup, a reader system is employed 
and an anonymous proposal will be sent to an outside 
expert for review. However, there are no standing ‘‘peer 
review’? committees. The problem with peer review, 
says Wisecup, is in deciding who is a peer. Wisecup says 
the directorate adheres to the 1971 AF regulation on 
human subjects. ‘‘I can’t get a contract or grant through 
Procurement without a letter from the institution’s 
review committee’’ stating the proposal is okay, says 
Wisecup. Even non-university firms must have panels if 
they plan to use human subjects, he says. To show the 
directorate takes its responsibility seriously Wisecup 
tells of an incident in which an investigator was told to 
obtain the consent of an animal handler in an animal 
experiment because he might have been subject to some 
minor improbable risk. 

Few scientists scoff at the money available from 
DoD. But some, particularly those who are used to the 
system of scientific review at NIH or elsewhere, sneer at 
the deviation from the peer review norm. They say it 
leads to a buddy system of proposal selection, a 
criticism not too far removed from the charges of 
cronyism often leveled at peer review. But, DoD 
research administrators — at least those in extramural 
behavioral and social science units — say their methods 
fit DoD’s program demands. Some wouldn’t object toa 
single policy for protection of human subjects, but more 
for the sake of uniformity than out of a perceived need 
for more or better regulation. —-PM 
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The Moon Conference: 


Resignations accompanied by pious disclaimers have 
been submitted by two academic superstars who had 
signed on as organizers of the Rev. Sun Myung Moon’s 
Fourth International Conference on the Unity of the 
Sciences (SGR Vol. V, No. 14). Since the species tends 
to run in packs, it may be expected that other learned 
celebrities will now discover reasons for absenting them- 
selves from the November proceedings, for which some 
360 participants from 53 countries had sent in 
acceptances. 

The dropouts are Amitai Etzioni, of Columbia 
University, and Kenneth Boulding, of the University of 
Colorado, both listed on conference literature as among 
four Section Chairmen who were to preside over major 
parts of the meeting. Their independently expressed 
distaste for the South Korean evangelist came little over 
a month after they joined other leaders of the 
conference in a letter intended to assure wavering par- 
ticipants that though Moon’s reputation has aroused 
doubts, it’s okay for right-thinking intellectuals to take 
part in his pow wow. 

The letter did not go into details about the Reverend, 
but what they were referring to was his renown as a 
frothing anti-communist, neo-fascist mystic who reaps 
a fortune from streetcorner collections and close ties to 
the South Korean dictatorship. In that earlier missive, 
they assured their colleagues that the conference was in 
the tradition of Pugwash and Pacem In Terris, and that 
all participants ‘‘will have complete freedom to express 
their views .. .”’ 

The latest turn is that they have now concluded that 
the sponsorship is unpalatable. In a letter dated August 
8 to ‘‘Dear Colleagues and Friends,’’ Elise Boulding — 
who co-authored a paper for the conference with her 
husband — announced that they had resigned. Paying 
respects to the conference’s ‘‘purposes and other known 
participants,’’ she explained that ‘‘I now have further 
understanding about the nature and activities of the 
(Moon) sect, and no longer feel that it is an appropriate 
sponsor for an international scholars conference.’’ To 
which was added a bill of particulars that, among 
various items, summarized press reports of Moon’s 
intimacy with the South Korean government ‘‘At a 
time when a number of leading Christians of South 
Korea are in jail because of their opposition to the Park 
government .. .”’ Boulding added that ‘‘Rev. Moon not 
only enjoys friendly relations with the government, but 
apparently operates an anti-Communist training school 
for government employees.’’ 

It was also noted that, according to the Wall Street 
Journal and the Washington Monthly, ‘‘Rev. Moon 
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Two Organizers Resign 


NSF Gets off Lightly 


In Row with Congress 


After months of political problems with its critics 
in Congress, the National Science Foundation has so 
far escaped with nothing more serious than a 
directive to keep Congress more fully informed of its 
activities, plus a suggestion that it should try to 
ensure that its grants titles are more informative. 

Those provisions were included in an authorization 
bill for NSF which was reported by a conference 
committee and approved by the House and Senate 
shortly before Congress dispersed for its summer 
vacation. The bill was devoid of the House-passed 
Bauman amendment which would have given 
Congress a chance to veto individual NSF grants 
before they are awarded (SGR Vol. V, Nos. 7, 9). 

Senator Edward M. Kennedy, who shepherded the 
bill through the Senate, noted that deletion of the 
Bauman amendment from the final version of the bill 
‘*removes a serious potential threat to the principles 
which have made our country a leader in the world 
scientific community.’’ And the conference report 
said that the conferees decided that the Bauman 
amendment ‘‘would involve the Congress in a 
function which is properly the function of the NSF 
and the National Science Board.”’ 


opposed the impeachment of President Nixon and 
announced that he ruled by divine right.”’ 

Another indiscretion ascribed to the Reverend was 
that ‘‘His teachings include elements of demonism and 
spiritual tyranny which are dangerous for the emotional 
and spiritual welfare of his disciples, and destructive of 
family values and the spirit of community service.”’ 

The Boulding letter concluded, ‘‘I am deeply dis- 
tressed that I have made such an error of judgment, in 
initially accepting a participatory role in the Unity of 
Sciences Conference. I am directly responsible, as a 
consequence of my own participation, for involving 
some of you.’’ 

Etzioni was briefer and less clear about his decision. 
In a letter addressed to Moon, he stated his resignation, 
and simply added: 

‘*Over the past few weeks many charges were brought 
against this effort. I found many of them reckless and 
ill-founded, but there are others which I am unable to 
clear up. And certainly too much division and contro- 
versy has been generated for a productive meeting which 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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Drug Industry: Chasing Profits Beyond FDA’s Reach 


How would some of our major pharmaceutical 
firms behave in the marketplace if the Food and 
Drug Administration, for all its faults, were pulled 
off the job of enforcing the legislative mandate of 
safety and efficacy for all drugs sold in the United 
States? 

The answer is nicely spelled out in a forthcoming 
book, ‘‘Hunger for Profits, US Food and Drug 
Multinationals in Latin America and_ the 
Caribbean,’’ by Robert J. Ledogar, a former 
Catholic priest who is on the staff of the United 
Nations in New York. Ledogar’s study, financed by 
Consumer’s Union and to be published by IDOC- 
North America (235 East 49th St., New York, N.Y.), 
employed the tactic of comparing the sales and 
promotional literature for drugs that American firms 
sell in the US and in Latin America. 

What he found was that in many cases, drugs that 
have been deemed unsafe for consumption here are 
rountinely peddled in Latin America, a situation 
which is hazardous enough on the face of it, but is 
actually worse than it appears, since a tradition of 
self-medication prevails in many Latin American 
countries, and powerful drugs are sold without 
prescription. 

Ledogar reports, for example, that Winstrol, a 
synthetic hormone derivative by Winthrop Products, 
Inc., a subsidiary of Sterling Drug, is considered too 
toxic for all but limited use in the US. The American 
Medical Association, he reports, has warned that 
Winstrol ‘‘should not be used to stimulate growth in 


Moon (Continued from Page 4) 
would encompass all views of the community.”’ 

Thus, exit Etzioni and the Bouldings, preceded by 
Edward E. David Jr. and Norman Cousins and 
probably a few others who have not publicly revealed 
their reversals. 

What remains behind, however, is the plump question 
of why an invitation from so obscure an organization as 
the International Cultural Foundation — Moon’s front 
for the meeting — should have evoked such a rush of 
acceptances. 

The explanation of many participants is that an 
invitation from a respected colleague brought them in, 
and it appears that a number of chain reactions of this 
sort accounts for most acceptances. But when you go 
back to the beginnings of the invitation process, as did 
SGR last issue, the most common explanation for 
dealing with Moon was a belief in the importance of the 
‘‘unity of the sciences.”’ 

This, in turn, raises the question of why, if unity of 


children who are small but otherwise normal and 
healthy.”’ 

Boxes of the product, purchased in Brazil in 1973 
and 1974 stated that it was for use in “‘states of 
appetite loss and malnutrition.’’ 

The New York Times reports that it sought a 
comment from Winthrop and was told by a 
spokesman: 

**Winthrop products, advertising and labeling are 
fully in accord with all laws and good medical 
practices in each nation where the company operates. 
Another country’s medical practices and regulations 
cannot be said to be wrong simply becuase they differ 
from those in the United States.”’ 

Another Winthrop drug, Conmel, a painkiller that 
has been banned in the US for routine use because it 
produces dangerous effects on blood, is also 
available on the Latin American market, though the 
AMaA says that ‘‘the only justifiable use is as a last 
resort to reduce fever when safer measures have 
failed.’’ 

Nevertheless, packets of Conmel sold in Brazil 
state that the drug is for ‘‘migraine headaches, 
neuralgia, muscular or articular rhemuatism, hepatic 
and renal colic, pain and fever which usually 
accompany grippe, angina, otitis and sinusitus, 
toothaches and pain after dental extraction.”’ 

The author chronicles similar sales practices by 
several other major firms, all of which, when asked 
to comment by the Times, replied that they live up to 
the laws of the countries where they do business. 


the sciences is of interest, did all these intellectual heavy- 
weights require the initiative of the Rev. Sun Myung 
Moon to convene a meeting? It is not unlikely that the 
AAAS or National Academy of Sciences, or the 
American Physical Society, or the National Science 
Foundation, or any Of another dozen or so 
organizations could scrape up the wherewithal to put on 
a conference, if the international elite of learning 
deemed the subject worthy of serious examination. 

Come to think of it, since when was anybody — apart 
from the Rev. Moon — hot and bothered about the 
unity of the sciences? 

It is pleasant to dignify the acceptances to this bizarre 
conference with expressions of deep interest in the 
subject matter. But in the absence of any track record 
on the unity of the sciences, we are left to ponder the 
likelihood that scientists, just like other people, flock to 
celebrity, and that if the event involves an expense-paid 
long weekend in New York, the odds for good 
attendance rise appreciable. —DSG 
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Academy Drug Board “Clarifies” its Reversal 


As an example of the way in which committees of the 
National Academy of Sciences can be buffeted by 
pressure from special interest groups, the NAS Drug 
Research Board’s tortuous attempt to write a recom- 
mendation on the politically charged topic of 
prescription drug prices is a tough one to match. 

Last month, in answer to strident protests from the 
American Medical Association, the Board issued an 
opaque ‘‘clarification’’ of a resolution it had issued 
earlier this year. The resolution was itself a complete 
reversal of the Board’s original position. To its credit, 
the Board has managed to avoid completely caving in to 
intense pressure from the AMA and the drug industry, 
but according to some sources, at times it came 
perilously close to doing so. 

The saga began early in 1973, when the Board almost 
approved a resolution strongly endorsing state laws 
which require pharmacists to dispense only the specific 
brand of drug prescribed by a physician, even though 
the pharmacist may know that exactly the same drug is 
available under a different brand name at a lower price. 

The Board’s early views on the matter matched those 
of the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ Association, 
which has long argued that higher prices often mean 
higher quality, and they were consistent with the AMA’s 
belief that pharmacists should do exactly as physicians 
tell them. 

Some Board members were unhappy with the resolu- 
tion, however, and it was never formally adopted. 
Instead, the Board took a closer look at the situation 
and encountered some facts which caused it to change 
its position. Particularly influential, according to one 
Board member, was the finding that some ‘drugs, manu- 
factured in one laboratory under exactly the same 
conditions, are sold under different brand names at 
widely differing prices — a fact which the pharmacist 
often knows, but the physician does not. 

Consequently, the Board issued a statement earlier 
this year urging that the so-called drug anti-substitution 
laws, which are in effect in every state except Florida 
and Michigan, should be altered to allow pharmacists, 
in certain instances, to fill prescriptions with the 
cheapest brand available. The resolution said, in short, 
that it should be up to the physician to decide, for each 
prescription, whether the pharmacist should be 
permitted to substitute other brands of drugs (SGR Vol. 
V, No. 3). 

The measure was a carefully worded and fairly 
innocuous suggestion that anti-substitution laws should 
be amended without taking ultimate responsibility away 
from the physician. But it immediately ran into heated 


opposition from the AMA, and to a lesser extent from 
the drug industry, as a result of which the Board recon- 
sidered its position, and adopted a ‘‘clarification’’ of its 
statement which, according to one insider, ‘‘would have 
completely undone’’ the resolution. That clarification 
was, however, not approved by the executive committee 
of the Academy’s Assembly of Life Sciences, of which 
the Drug Research Board is a part, and it was never 
made public. 

The Board then rewrote the clarification, suggesting 
simply that it was advocating that the anti-substitution 
laws should be modified rather than repealed, and that 
‘it is of vital importance that the modified laws make it 
clear that the ultimate responsibility for the selection of 
drug products to be dispensed rests with the prescribing 
physician.’’ 

The intent of the resolution, the clarification states, 
‘‘was that the physician, having selected the chemical 
entity to be used for therapy, should be required to 
make a choice, each time a drug is prescribed, either 
explicitly to delegate to the pharmacist, or explicitly to 
retain to himself, selection of the particular drug 
product to be dispensed and received by the patient.’’ 

That wording, which was approved by the executive 
committee of the Assembly of Life Sciences, was made 
public last month. The clarification doesn’t alter the 
intent of the resolution, but the AMA is happy that the 
Board has reiterated its belief that physicians should 
still be able to tell pharmacists exactly which drugs 
should be dispensed. 

Although the resolution probably will not have much 
effect on prescribing habits, it is worth noting that the 
Board’s statements can be construed as lending 
support to Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare in its fight with the drug industry over 
prescription drug pricing. HEW has announced that it 
intends to discontinue paying for some expensive brand- 
name drugs when exactly the same product is available 
at a lower price, and when there would be no danger to 
the patient if there is any difference in biological effects 
between different brands.—CN 


That’s One Way to Do It 


*‘Grants totaling $52 million have been awarded to 
206 colleges and universities throughout the Nation to 
help them achieve a greater degree of academic and 
financial independence, HEW Secretary Caspar W. 
Weinberger announced today.’’ HEW Press Release, 
July 3. 
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White House Science Office Bill Moving, but Slowly 


Legislation to re-establish a White House science 
office is making discernable, though slow, progress 
through the Congressional mill, and it now seems 
likely that a final version could be on President 
Ford’s desk by late fall. 


The latest move is the appearance of a bill, HR 
9058, drafted by staff members of the House Science 
and Technology Committee and introduced by 
Chairman Olin Teague (D-Tex.) and the ranking 
minority member, Charles Mosher (R-Ohio). The 
chief items in the bill will probably form the basis of 
the final House version of the legislation. 


Teague and Mosher have discarded most of the 
major provisions, such as the setting up of a cabinet 
level Department of Research and Technology 
Operations, which were included in a catch-all 
science policy bill they introduced earlier this year 
(SGR Vol. V, No. 6), and their new proposal 
conforms relatively closely to Ford’s own recom- 
mendations (SGR Vol. V., No. 12). 


The bill would establish an Office of Science and 
Technology Policy (OSTP), headed by a single direc- 
tor and four deputies, all of whom would have to be 
confirmed by the Senate. No size is specified for the 


NSF Social Science Study 


Following a long and loud spate of criticism from 
Capitol Hill about the quality of the social science re- 
search supported by the National Scienc: Foundation, 
NSF has entered into a contract with the National 
Academy of Sciences for a thorough investigation of all 
its social and behavioral science programs. The study, 
which was initiated by Richard Atkinson soon after he 
was appointed Deputy Director of NSF earlier this year, 
will take about a year to complete, although an interim 
report should be ready by December 31, 1975 — in time 
for next year’s Congressional debate on NSF’s budget. 

Herbert A. Simon, a psychology professor at 
Carnegie-Mellon University, will head the Academy 
committee. According to an announcement from the 
Academy, the study will seek to identify research priori- 
ties in the area, examine the advantages and dis- 
advantages of various support mechanisms, determine 
neglected areas of research and — a prime requisite 
from Congress’s point of view — look for ‘‘ways to 
increase the use of basic research results for public 
policy formation.”’ 


office, but its functions are spelled out in some 
detail. 

Aside from providing general advice to the Presi- 
dent on science-related topics, OSTP would advise 
the President on ‘‘scientific and technological 
considerations with regard to Federal Budgets,’’ and 
‘*provide the Office of Management and Budget with 
an annual review and analysis of the proposed 
research and development budgets of federal 
agencies, and participate through the federal budget 
development process.”’ 

On military matters, the bill specifies that OSTP 
should ‘‘develop appropriate working relationships 
with the National Security Council,’’ and it 
specifically includes national security in the list of 
topics on which OSTP should advise the President. 

A major item in the bill which was not included in 
Ford’s proposal is a measure which would establish a 
Presidential Commission to conduct a 15-month 
study of the health and organization of science and 
technology programs supported by the federal 
government. 

The House Science and Technology Committee 
will probably consider the bill this month. Senate 
hearings are also due around the same time. 


Bind up Your SGRs 


Engraved imitation leather ring binders for Science & 
Government Report are available for $3.95 each. To 
order, please write to: SGR, Box 6226A, Northwest 
Station, Washington, DC 20015. 
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Academy Wins Court Suit on Public Access 


The National Academy of Sciences has won the 
opening round in a legal battle over its policy of 
performing its government advisory work behind closed 
doors. On July 28, Judge John J. Sirica ruled that the 
Academy is not bound by government anti-secrecy laws, 
which means that it cannot be forced to allow outsiders 
into its committee meetings or to open its committee 
records to public inspection. 

The ruling, which has already been appealed, is the 
result of a court suit brought against the Academy by a 
Nader-style organization called the Public Interest 
Campaign. After being denied access to meetings and 
records of the Academy’s Committee on Motor Vehicle 
Emissions, the organization’s president, Louis V. 
Lombardo, went to court last year in an attempt to 
obtain the documents through the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act and the Freedom of Information Act 
(SGR Vol. IV, No. 8). 

The basis of the challenge involves a precise definition 
of the legal status of the Academy, a matter which has 
always been more than a little foggy. Sirica, in short, 
rejected the Public Interest Campaign’s contention that 
the Academy meets the Advisory Committee Act’s 
definition of a government agency, and accepted the 
Academy’s definition of itself as an independent 
organization. 

The precise status of the Academy has always eluded 
sensible description. Though it was established by an 
Act of Congress, given a federal charter as an adviser to 
the government, and derives most of its income from 
government contracts, it also has characteristics which 
set it apart from government agencies. For example, it 
receives no direct federal appropriation, selects its own 
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officials, has no power to implement its own advice, 
does not have the right to publish material in the 
Federal Register, and it is not subject to Civil Service 
employment controls or Office of Management and 
Budget controls. 

But ambiguity arises from the fact that the Academy 
is listed in one official government publication, the 
United States Government Organization Manual, as a 
quasi-official agency, while it appears in the 
Congressional Directory’s list of full government agen- 
cies. Moreover, until recently, it was listed in the Wash- 
ington telephone directory under US government. 

Nevetheless, Sirica, after listing the attributes which 
suggest that it is, or is not, a government agency, noted 
that the Advisory Committee Act itself isn’t a model of 
clarity, and ruled that ‘‘the Academy may be an ally of 
the government,’’ but it is not an ‘‘authority of the 
government of the United States.’’ 

If Sirica’s ruling is upheld by the Appeals Court, it 
will allow the Academy to continue to carry on its 
business according to the assumption that candor 
thrives in secrecy, and that its expert committees should 
therefore meet in private. 

Meanwhile, the Academy has recently taken some 
steps to lift the curtain a little on its operations. Earlier 
this year, the Academy’s Governing Council approved a 
set of guidelines which will allow public access to some 
committee records after studies have been completed 
and made public (SGR Vol. V, No. 10.). The guidelines 
would, however, fall well short of the standards 
required by the Advisory Committee Act, and they 
allow committee chairmen considerable latitude in 
deciding which information would be made public. 
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